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It  is  f^z/r  years  short  of  a  century  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  dead. 

Ninety -six  years  ago  in  a  boarding  house  bedroom 
across  the  street  pom  Ford's  Theatre— at  twenty -two  min- 
utes past  seven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  April  15,  1865— 
he  died  of  an  assassin's  gun-shot  wound.  Six  days  had 
passed  since  General  Lee  surrendered  his  forces  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  the  Courthouse  at  Appomatox,  Virginia.  He 
had  lived  to  see  the  Union  whole. 

We  can  only  wonder  at  the  breadth  of  mind  and  spirit 
embodied  in  the  pages  which  follow.  How  did  this 
homely,  self-educated,  rustic-spoken  man  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  his  destiny? 

Meet  it  he  did!  He  saved  the  Union  at  whatever  cost  of 
pain  and  tragedy.  The  words  recorded  here  are  the  history 
of  those  grim  years  reflected  through  a  mind  and  spirit  at 
one  with  the  great  of  the  ages. 

"  With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  toward  all . . ." 
So  Lincoln,  in  his  Second  Inaugural  Address  gives  a  key 
to  his  greatness  as  a  man  and  his  grandeur  as  a  leader.  He 
remains  a  profound  source  of  our  belief  in  freedom  and 
independence  and  a  beacon  of  light  to  people  in  every  part 
of  the  world  bound  in  the  dark  of  enslavement  and  op- 
pression. 
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CRISIS 


THE  ISSUE  October  i6yi8j4 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


. . .  Let  us  re-adopt  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  with  it  the  practices  and  policy  which  harmonize 
with  it.  Let  North  and  South— let  all  Americans— let  all 
lovers  of  liberty  everywhere  join  in  the  great  and  good 
work.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  only  have  saved  the 
Union,  but  we  shall  have  so  saved  it  as  to  make  and  to  keep 
it  forever  worthy  of  saving.  We  shall  have  so  saved  it  that 
the  succeeding  millions  of  free,  happy  people,  the  world 
over,  shall  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions. 
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THE  GREAT  DEBATE  September  u,i858 

EDWARDSVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


. . .  Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has 
planted  in  us.  Our  defence  is  in  the  spirit  which  prized 
liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands  everywhere. 
Destroy  this  spirit  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  des- 
potism at  your  own  doors.  Familiarize  yourselves  with 
the  chains  of  bondage  and  you  prepare  your  own  limbs  to 
wear  them.  Accustomed  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others, 
you  have  lost  the  genius  of  your  own  independence  and 
become  the  fit  subjects  of  the  first  cunning  tyrant  who 
rises  among  you. 
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September  16, 1859 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


. . .  The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and 
axioms  of  free  society.  And  yet  they  are  denied  and 
evaded,  with  no  small  show  of  success.  One  dashingly  calls 
them  "glittering  generalities."  Another  bluntly  calls  them 
"self-evident  lies."  And  others  insidiously  argue  that  they 
apply  to  "superior  races."  These  expressions,  differing  in 
form,  are  identical  in  object  and  effect— the  supplanting 
(of)  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  restoring 
those  of  classification,  caste,  and  legitimacy.  They  would 
delight  a  convocation  of  crowned  heads  plotting  against 
the  people.  They  are  the  vanguard,  the  miners  and  sappers 
of  returning  despotism.  We  must  repulse  them,  or  they 
will  subjugate  us.  This  is  a  world  of  compensation;  and 
he  who  would  be  no  slave  must  consent  to  have  no  slave. 
Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for  them- 
selves, and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it.  All 
honor  to  Jeff  erson— to  the  man,  who,  in  the  concrete  pres- 
sure of  a  struggle  for  national  independence  by  a  single 
people,  had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and  capacity  to  intro- 
duce into  a  merely  revolutionary  document  an  abstract 
truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to  embalm 
it  there  that  today  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a 
rebuke  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  very  harbingers  of 
reappearing  tyranny  and  oppression. 
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September  30,  i8jp 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


...  It  is  said  an  Eastern  monarch  once  charged  his  wise 
men  to  invent  him  a  sentence  to  be  ever  in  view,  and  which 
should  be  true  and  appropriate  in  all  times  and  situations. 
They  presented  him  the  words:  "And  this,  too,  shall  pass 
away."  How  much  it  expresses!  How  chastening  in  the 
hour  of  pride!  How  consoling  in  the  depths  of  affliction! 
"And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away."  And  yet,  let  us  hope,  it  is 
not  quite  true.  Let  us  hope,  rather,  that  by  the  best  culti- 
vation of  the  physical  world  beneath  and  around  us,  and 
the  best  intellectual  and  moral  world  within  us,  we  shall 
secure  an  individual,  social,  and  political  prosperity  and 
happiness,  whose  course  shall  be  onward  and  upward,  and 
which,  while  the  earth  endures,  shall  not  pass  away. 
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February  27,  i860 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


. . .  Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false 
accusations  against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces 
of  destruction  to  the  government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  our- 
selves. Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it. 
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THE  LAST  APPEAL  March  4,1861 

First  Inaugural  Address 

THE  CAPITOL 


. . .  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  ene- 
mies. Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break 
our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature. 
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STRUGGLE 


December  /,  1862 
Annual  Message  to  Congress 

THE  CAPITOL 


. . .  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will  not  for- 
get that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union. 
The  world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We— even 
we  here— hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In 
giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free 
—honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve. 
We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth.  Other  means  may  succeed;  this  could  not  fail.  The 
way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just— a  way  which,  if 
followed,  the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must 
forever  bless. 
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January  i,  1863 

Final  Emancipation 

Proclamation 


. . .  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  designated  part  of  a 
State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  for- 
ever free;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof, 
will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons, 
and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of 
them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  free- 
dom. 
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November  ip,  1863 

GETTYSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


. . .  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a 
final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  so. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate— we  cannot 
consecrate— we  cannot  hallow— this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for 
us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us— that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom; and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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March  4,1865 
Second  Inaugural  Address 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


. . .  With  malice  toward  none;  with  chanty  for  all;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan— to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 
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QUOTATIONS 


October  ij,  1861  Note  to  Major  Ramsey 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

My  Dear  Sir: 

The  lady  bearer  of  this  says  she  has  two  sons  who  want  to 
work.  Set  them  at  it  if  possible.  Wanting  to  work  is  so  rare 
a  want  that  it  should  be  encouraged. 


August  22, 1862  Letter  to  H.  Greeley 

...  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal 
wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free. 


April  4, 1864  Letter  to  A.  G.  Hodges 

...  I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess 
plainly  that  events  have  controlled  me. 


May  ip,  18)6  Speech 

.  . .  The  ballot  is  stronger  than  the  bullet. 
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June  ij,  1858  Speech 

. .  .'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe 
this  government  cannot  endure  permanently,  half  slave 
and  half  free. 


February  27,  i860  Speech 

. . .  What  is  conservatism?  Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old 
and  tried,  against  the  new  and  untried? 


September  8,  i8j8  Attr.  words  in  a  speech 

at  CLINTON 

. . .  You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can  not  fool  all  the  peo- 
ple all  of  the  time. 


June  9, 1864  Reply  to  National  Union  League 

...  It  is  not  best  to  swap  horses  while  crossing  the  river. 


Attr.  reply  to  the  South 
Carolina  Commissioners 

...  As  President,  I  have  no  eyes  but  constitutional  eyes;  I 
cannot  see  you. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  TYPEFACE  USED  IN  THIS  BOOK 


Most  English  type  design  goes  back  to  William  Caslon;  Cas- 
lon  in  turn  modeled  his  designs  on  the  typefaces  imported 
from  Holland  by  Dr.  John  Fell  for  the  use  of  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  These  Dutch  letterforms  are  intimately 
related  to  a  typeface  again  available  to-day,  that  of  Anton 
Janson,  a  punchcutter  and  typefounder  practicing  in  Leipsic 
after  1660,  whose  punches  or  matrices  are  known  to  have  been 
used  in  Holland  a  short  while  later.  Thus,  Janson  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  our  most  traditional,  so-called  "Old 
Style"  type  faces. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  set  in  Linotype  Janson,  a  face  recut 
from  the  original  Janson  matrices. 

This  book  was  designed  and  produced  by  The  Delphan 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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